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the people about whom he is writing. He has visited almost every place in 
Calabria and been disgusted with a vast majority of them. One gets the impres- 
sion that the book was written on the spot. 

The author's only enthusiasm is for folklore. Of the fine bronze doors at 
St. Angelo he notes only (p. 19) that they "are naively encrusted with repre- 
sentations in enamel of angel-apparitions of many kinds." The reader is led 
to suppose from various hints that the author has read widely both in the 
mediaeval Italian and in the local sources, but few references are given in such 
a way that they can be verified. This is the usual method: "Montorio will 
tell you all about it ... . you may read in the ponderous tomes of Ughelli" 
(p. 114). A work of this kind may very well be excused from giving accurate 
references, but one of two things the reader has the right to expect: either an 
orderly treatment of the subject or a series of interesting essays. This book 
is neither, discursive it is. The author treats indiscriminately the Catholic 
church, dragons, railway stations, English lapdogs, ingratitude, the effects of 
diet on race stature, the octroi, envy, socialism, and all without illumination. 
The eucalyptus tree (p. 97) is denounced violently and at length. I have no 
brief for eucalyptus trees, though there is a cordial made therefrom which 
maketh glad the heart of man; but who wants a page of vituperation on so 
harmless a subject? Chap, xv is ostensibly devoted to Byzantinism, but 
contains more information about bed bugs than about the ostensible subject. 

Louis E. Lord 
Obeklin College 

A Book of Latin Verse. Collected by H. W. Garrod. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1915. Pp. 307, i6mo. 35. 6d. 
A short time ago Mr. Garrod, one of the best classical scholars of the Oxford 
of today, compiled the Oxford Book of Latin Verse, of the series of Oxford books 
of verse from various languages. He now follows this with a smaller volume 
from the Clarendon Press, excellently equipped in respect to paper, print, and 
binding, and which may well become the mde mecum of many an old or young 
student of Latin poetry. The selections are 208 in number. In date they 
range from the third century before to the fifth after Christ, from Naevius to 
Luxorius and Phocas. Few but whole pieces are admitted, and certainly none 
of these few could willingly be spared. An Introduction of eighteen pages 
surveys rapidly but in masterly fashion the course of Latin poetry from its 
beginnings to the middle of the first millennium of our era, and thirteen pages 
of brief notes help the reader over some manifest stumbling-blocks. The 
volume is concluded by a very useful chronological "Table of Roman Poetry," 
and an index of first lines. It would serve admirably to accompany a course of 
lectures that treated of the principles and development of poetic art among 
the Romans. The only erratum noticed by the interested reader who pens this 
brief notice is on p. 71, where Catullus is said to have written c. xi as his last 
word to Cynthia. E. T. M. 



